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eam 
FITZGERALD v. KERR. 





This was an action brought against the 
jefendant, Capt. Kerr, tor criminal con- 
versation with the plaintiff's wife. The 
aamaves were laid at Twenty Thousand 
Pounds. Mr. Macan opened the pleadings. 
Mr. Phillips stated the plaintiff's case in the 
following eloquent speech :— 

«My Lord, and you, Gentlemen of the 
Jury,—You have already heard the nature 
of this action, and upon me devolves the 
yrious duty of stating the circumstances 
in which it has originated. Well indeed 
my I call it a serious duty, whether as it 
fects the individuals concerned, or the 
community at large. It is not merely the 
suse Of my client, but that of society, 

hich you are about to try; it is your own 
question, and that of your dearest interest(s ; 
itis to decide whether there is any moral 
dligation to be respected, any religious 
ordinance to be observed, any social com- 
munion to be cherished ; it 1s, whether all 
the sympathies of our nature, and all the 
curities of our life, are to be but the con- 
dition of a capricious compact which a de- 
poralised banditti may dissolve, just as it 
wits their pleasure or their appetite. Gen- 
temo, it has been the lot of my limited 
eetience to have known something of the 
few cases which have been grasped by our 
qvemies as the pretext for our depreciation, 
nd I can safely say, that there was scarcely 
me which, when compared with this, did 
pot sink into insignificance. They had all 
ome redeeming quality about, them—some 
4sual and-momentary acquain.ance—some 
aint of conjugal ivfidelity—some suspicion 
f conjugal connivance—some unpremedi- 
ted lapse, or some youthful impulse, if 
wt to justify, at least to apologise, or to 
uilliate. But, in the case before you, the 
fiendship is not. sudden, but hereditary ; 
he sufferer is, altogether spotless ; the con- 
vance is an unsuspecting hospitality ; and 
ofar from having youth to mutigate, the 
iminal is on the very verge of existence, 
cing a reluctant nature into lust, by the 

re dint of artificial stimulants, and strug- 
ling to elicit a joyless flame from not even 
he embers, but the ashes of expiring sen- 
wlity. One circumstance—one. solitary 
‘ircumstance can I find for consolation, and 
at is, that no hireling defamer can make 
is the source of accusation against our 
ountry: an Irishman, indeed, has been 
he victim, and this land has been the scene 

the pollution, but here we stop : its per- 
Mtrators, thank Heaven, are of distant 
eage: the wind of Ireland has not rocked 
heir infancy: they have imported their 
times as an experiment on our people,— 
tant perhaps to try how far vice may out- 
ua civilization—bow far our calumniators 
— the attestation of Irish fathers, 
nd of Irish husbands, to the national de- 
avity : you will tell them they are fatally 
listaken ; you will tell a world incredulous 
1 our merits, that the parents of Ireland 
we their little children; that her matron’s 
nile is the cheerfulness of innocence ; that 
tt doors are open to every guest but in- 
my ; and that even in that fata) hour, when 
¢ clouds collected, and the tempest broke 
hus, chastity outspread her spotless wings 
nd gave the household virtues a protection. 

en I name to‘you my unhappy client, | 
ame a gentleman upon whom, here at least, 
heed pass no eulogium. ‘To me Mr. Fitz- 
ald is only known by his misfortunes ; 
) you, his birth, his boyhood, and up to 
han’s estate, his residence have made him 
ag familiar. 

“ his is his own, his native land.” 

























wordless cries will pierce you with his cha- 
racter; or, hear from me the poor and 
impotent narration of his practices—hear 
how as friend, he murdered confidence— 
how as guest, he violated hospitality—how 


gegen and a Christian, if 1 am wrong, 
can be instantly confuted; but if I am 
right, you will give him the benefit of his 
virtues—he will be heard in this his trial 
hour with a commiserating sympathy by 
that morality of whose cause he is the advo- 
cate, and of whose enemy he is the victim. 
A younger brother, the ample estates of his 
family devolved not upon him, and he was 
obliged to look for competence te the la- 
bours of a profession. Unhap ily for him 
he chose the ‘army—I say uahappily, be- 
cause, inspiting him with a soldier’s chivalry, 
it created a too — credulity in the 
soldier's honour. In the year 1811 he was 
quartered with his regiment in the Island of 
Jersey, and there he met Miss Breedone, 
the sister-in-law of a brother officer, a Major 


a man, he rushed ¢o the perpetration, not 
merely of a lawless, but an unnatural en- 
joyment over every human bliss, and holy 
sacrament, and then say whether it is in 
mortal tongue to epitomise those practices 
into a characteristic epithet! Me is, you 
know, gentlemen, an officer of dragoons, 
and about twenty years ago was in that 
capacity quartered in this county. His 
own manners, imposing beyond description, 
and the habitual hospitality of Ireland to 
the military, rendered his society universally 
Mitchell of the artillery, and married her.|{ solicited. He was in every house, and 
She was of the age of fifteen—he of four|| welcomed every where ; nor was there any 
and twenty: never was there an union of} board more bountifully spread for him, or 
more disinterested attachment. She had no| any courtesy more warmly extended, than 
fortune, and he very little, independent of|| that which he received from the family at 
his profession. Gladly, gentlemen, would|| Oaklands. Old Mr. Fitzgerald was then 
I pause here,—gladly would I turn from|| master of its hereditary mansion, his eldest 
what Mrs. Fitzgerald is, to what she then|| son just verging upon manhood, and my 
was; but I will not throw a mournful inte-|} client but a schoolboy. The acquaintance 








rest around her, for well I know, that in gradually grew into intimacy, the intimacy 
despite of all her errors, there is one||ripened into friendship, and the day that 
amongst us who, in his sorrow’s solitude,|| saw the regiment depart, was to his generous 
for many a future year of misery, will turn|] host a day of grief and tribulation, Year 
to that darling though delusive vision, till]] after year of separation followed. Captain 
his tears shut out the universe. He told mej] Kerr escaped the vicissitudes of climate and 
indeed that she was lovely; but the light|| the fate of warfare ; and when, after a tedi 
that gave the gom its brilliancy has vanished.|] ous interval, the chances of service sent 
Genuine loveliness consists in virtue—all him back to Mayo, he found that time had 
els, is fleeting and perfidious ; it is as the\J not been indolent. ‘His ancient friend was 
orient dawn that ushers in the tempest—it'] in a better world, his old acquaintance in 
is as the green and flowery turf, beneath} his father’s place, and the schoolboy Charles 
which the earthquake slumbers. In a few|/an husband and a parent, in the little cot- 
months my client introduced her to his fa-|| tage of which you have heard already A 
mily, and here, beneath the roof of his/| family affliction had estranged Colonel Fitz- 
sister, Mrs. Kirwan, for some years the erald from his paternal residence—it was 
lived most happily. You shall hear, as w cvmere CcHance, while attending the assizes 
from the inmates as from the habitual visit- duty, he recognised in one of the officers 
ors, that there never was a fonder, a more} of the garrison, the friend with whom his 
doting husband, and that the affectien ap-|{ infancy had been familiar. You may easily 
peared to bereciprocal. Four infant babes,|| guess the gratification he experienced—a 
the wretched orphans of their living parents|| gratification mingled with no other regret 
—doubly orphaned by a father’s sorrows|| than that it was soon to vanish. He was 
and a mother's shame—looked up to them|| about to dissipate, by forei travel, the 
for protection. Poor little innocent un-|} melancholy which preyed on kim, and could 
heeding children, alas! they dream not that}; not receive his friend with personal hospi- 
a world’s scorn shall be their sad inheritance,|| tality. Surprised and delighted, however, 
and misery their handmaid from the cradle. he gave him in a luckless hour a letter of 
As their family increased, a separate estab-|| courtesy to my client, requesting from him 
lishment was considered necessary, and to} and his brother-in-law, Mr. Kirwan, every 
a most romantic little cottage on the estate 
of his brother, and the gift of his friendship, 
Mr. Fitzgerald finally removed his house- 
hold. Here, gentlemen, in this sequestered 
residence, blest with the woman whom he 
loved, the children he adored, with a sister's 
society, a brother's counsel, and a character 
that turned acquaintance into friendship, he 
enjoyed delights of which humanity 1 fear 
is not allowed a permanence. The human 
mind perhaps cannot imagine a lot of purer 
or more perfect happiness. It was a scene 
on which ambition in its laurelled hour might 
look with envy; compared with which the 
vulgar glories of the world are vanity; a 
spot of such serene and hallowed solitude, 
shee the heart must have been stormy, and 
the spirit turbid, which its charmed silence 
did not soothe into contentment. Yet even 
there hell's emissary entered; yet even 














































attention in their power to bestow. And 
now, gentlemen, before I introduce him to 
the scene of his criminality, you shall have 
even the faint unfinished sketch which has 
been given me of his character. Captain 
Kerr of the Royals is very near sixty; he 
is a native of Scotland; he has been all his 
life a military officer; in other words, to 
the advantage of experience and the polish 
of travel, he adds what Lord Bacon calls 
that “ left-handed wisdom” with which the 
thrifty genius of the Tweed has been said 
to fortify her children. Never, | am told, 
did there emigrate, even frem Scotland, a 
man of more ability, or of more cunning— 
one whose address was more capable of in- 
spiring confidence, or whose arts were bet. 
ter calculated to lull suspicion: years have 
given him the caution of age, without ex- 
tinguishing the sensibilities of youth: na- 





And here, when I assert him warm and 
Nourablespirited and gentle—a man, a 





hence the present God was banished ; its 
streams were poisoned, and its paths laid 
desolate , and its blossoms, blooming with 
celestial life, were withered into garlands 
for the tempter! How shall I describe the 
hero of this triumph? Is there a language 
that has words of fire “to parch whate’er 
they light on?” Is there a phrase so potently 
calamitous that its kindness freezes and its 
blessings curse? But no: if you must see 
him, go to my poor client, upon whose 
breaking heart he crouches like a demon: 
go to his dead father’s sepulchre—the trou- 
bled spirit of that early friend will shriek 
his maledictory description ; go to the poor 
orphan infant's cradle, without a mother’s 


foot to rock, or a sire’s arm to shield it—its' 





ture made him romantic, nativity made him| 


frugal, and half a century has now matured 
him into a perfect model of thrifty sentiment 
and amorous senility! I shall not depict 
the darker shades with which to me this 
portraiture has been deformed ; if — are 
true, may God forgive him: hie own heart 
can alone supply the pencil with a tint black 
enough to do them justice. His first visit 
to Oaklands was in company with a Major 
Brown, and he at once assumed the air of} 
one rather renewing than commencing an 
acquaintance: the themes of other days 
were started—the happy scenes ia which a 
poet image mingled were all spread out 

fore the filial eye, and when, too soon, 





y 





him the memory of a stranger. He was as 
one whore death has been untruly rumoured 
—a long lost and recovered intimate, dear 
for his own deserts, and dearer for the me- 
mory with which he was associated. Gen- 


asa soldier, he embraced pollution—how as/|tlemen, I have the strongest reason for 


' believing that even at thisinstant the embryo 
| of his baseness was engendering,—that even 
ithen, when his buried triend stood as it were 
untombed before him in. the person of his 
offspring, the poison seed was sown, within 
the shade of whose calamitous maturity 
nothing of humanity could prosper. 1 can- 
not toil through the romantic cant with 
which the hypocrite beguiled this credulous 
and unconscious family, but the concluding 
sentence of his visit is boo remarkable to be 
omitted, ‘It is,” said he, awaking out of 
a reverie of admiration, “it is all a para- 
dise: there, (pointing to my client) there 
is Adam—she, (his future victim) she is 
Eve—and that, (turning to Major Brown) 
that is the devil!” Perhaps he might have 
been more felicitous in the last exemplifica- 
tion, ‘This, of course, seemed but a jest, 
and raised the laugh that was intended, 
But it was “ poison in jest,” it was an “ Iago 
prelude,”’ of which interior crime could not 
fancy the conclusion. Remember it, and 
you will find that, jocular as it was, it had 
its meaning—that it was not, as it purported, 
the jocularity of innocence, but of that 
murderous and savage nature that prompts 
the Indian to his odious gambol round the 
captive he has destined to the sacrifice. The 
intimacy thus commenced, was, on the part 
of the defendant, strictly cultivated. His 
visits were frequent—his attentions indefa- 
tigable—his apparent interest beyond doubt, 
beyond description. You may have heard, 
my Lord, that.there is a class of persons 
who often create their consequence in a 
family by contriving to become master of 
its secrets. An adept in this art, beyond 
all rivalry, was Captain Kerr—not only did 
he discover all that had reality, but he 
fabricated whatever advanced his purposes, 
and the confidence he acquired was beyond 
all suspicion, from the sincerity he assumed 
and the recollections he excited. Who 
could doubt the early friend of old Mr. 
Fitzgerald? Who could doubt the man 
who writhed in agony at every woe, and 
gave with his tears a crocodile attestation to 
the veracity of his inventions! From the very 
outset of this most natural though ill-omened, 
introduction, his only object was discord 
and disunion, and in the accomplishment 
he was but too successful. How could he 
be otherwise? He seized the tenderest 
passes of the human heart, and ruled them 
with a worse than wizard despotism. Mrs, 
Fitzgerald was young and beautifialher 

husband affectionate and devoted—he thirst- 
ed for the possession of the one—he deter- 
mined on his enjoyment, even through the 
perdition of the other. The scheme by 
which he effected this—a scheme of more 
deliberate atrocity, perhaps you never heard! 

Parts of it I can relate, but there are crimes 

remaining, to which even if ow law annexed 

a name, | could not degrade myself into 

the poliution of alluding. The commence- 

ment of his plan was a most ostentatious 

affection for every branch of the Fitzgerald 

family. The welfare of my client— fis se- 

clusion at Oaklands—the consequent loss of 
fortune and of fame, were all the subjects 

of his minute solicitude! It was a pity, 

forsooth, that such talents and sach virtues 

should defraud the world of their exercise 

—he would write to General Hope to ad- 

vance him—he would resign to him his own 

paymastership—in short, there was no per- 

sonal, no pecuniary sacrifice which he was 

not eager to make, out of the prodigality 

of his friendship! The young, open, warm- 

hearted Fitzgerald, was caught by this 

hypocrisy—the sun itself was dark and 

desultory compared with the steady splen- 

dour of this modern Fabricius. It followed, 





gentlemen, as a matter of course, that he 
was allowed an almost unbounded c 





their visitor departed, he left not behind 





in the family. His friendly intercourse with 
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Mrs. Kirwan—his equally friendly inter 
course with Mrs. Fitzgerald, the husband 
of neither had an idea of misinterpreting. 
In the mean time the temper of Mrs, Fitz 
gerald became percepibly embittered —the 
children, about whom she had ever been affection 
ately 
ing of the 
totally relinguished—nor was this the worst of it 
She became estranged from her husband —pecvish to 
Mre Kirwan—her manner eviucing coustant agita 
tion, and her miad visibly maddened by some pow 
erful thoagh mysterious agency, Of this change, 
ae well he might, Capt) Kerr officiously proclaimed 
himself the discoverer—with mournfal affectation 
he obtruded bis interference, voluuteering the ad- 
mouitions be had readered necessary, You can have 
po idea of the dexierous duplicity with which he 
acted. To the uofortanate Ves. Fitzgerald he held 
up the allurements with which vice conceals aud 
decorates its deformity —her beauty, ber talents, the 
Grwmphse which awaited her in the world of Loudoa, 
the wyustice of concealment in her preseat solitude, 
wire the alternate topics of bis emooth-toagued 
dniquity, tH at leagth exciting her vaoity, and ex 
tinguiwbing bor roason by “spells and drugs and 
accursed moantations,” be juggled away ber inno 
cevce and her virtac! To the aftheted Mrs Kirwan 
he all affliction, weeping over the propensities 
he aff cted to discover in bis wretched wietim, de 
tailing atrocities he bad himself created, defamine 
eud degrading the guilty dupe of lus artifices, aud 
counseling the tastant separation which was to 
atlord lui atouce impuuity aod enjovinent. ‘Trasted 
by o)) parties, he was true to none. bvery day 
molgoig Mes. Putageraid to the rest of the family 
Wheat came to ber ears, be cayoled her into the 


solicitous, were now neglected —the ornament 
cottage, a favourite object also, was 


Viae 


bel / that it wae quite necessary he should appear 
her cuemy, that thew secret love might be the less 
suspected! Jimposing on Mes Kirwan the fabricated 
tule of Muse. Fitzgerald's iifomy, he petrified her 
virtaoue intnd beyoud the possibility of explanation ! 
With Captain Pitzgerald be mourued over his woes, 
enjoming mlence while he was stadiously augment 
ing them, To Colonel Pitzygerall he wrote letters 
of coufidence even while the 
pon of his guilty correspoudence with bis sister-in- 
Jaw was wit!) Do Lowerstate this treachery? At 
tend wot to me—tlistean to his own letters—the moat 
conclusive iilusteations of his cruclty aud his guilt 
Thus, geutlemen, be writes to Col. Fitzgerald, ap- 
ming Lin of the result of his imtrodaction.—“1 
ins it is 
tuuecersary for ine tosay how Lappy they have made 
mae 


and commiseration, 


been much with yourfamuly and frieods - 


-Livust have beca very miscrable but for their 
society —t been reecived bike a brother, aud 
ove grotitade for life to every soulef thea, The 

bave taught of what materials an trishman’s 
beat wimade—but alas! T have bively acknowledg 
ments to otto, Now judge what those acknow 
ledgmeuts were by this eatract Goom his letter t 
Mew. Fitzgerald: Your conduct is so guided b 


~——_ 


nave 


tic 


are perfectly indifferent, but believe me T am not ii 
Ob no, no, no—the seduction of a mother—the ca- 
lamity of a husband—the desvlation of a household 
—the utter contempt of morals and rcligion—the 
cold-blooded assassination of character and of hap- 
piness, were as nothing comparcd to the expenditure 
of a shilling—he paused not to consider the ruin he 
was inflicting, but the expeuse he was iacurring— 
a prodigal in crime—a miser in remuneration—he 
brought together the licentiousness of youth and 
the avarice of age, calculating on the imbcritance 


of ber plundered infants to defray the harlotry of 


their prostituted mother!! Did you ever shear of 
turpitude like this? Did you ever read of such 
brokerage i iniquity? If there is a single circum- 
stance to rest upon for consolation, perhaps, how- 
ever, it is io the exposure of his parsimony. He 
has shown where he can be made to feel, and in 
the very commission of bis crime, providentially 
betrayed the only accessible avenue to his punish. 
ment. Gentlemen of the Jury, perhaps some of you 
are wondering why it is that [T have so studiously 
abstained from the contemplation of my client. It 
1s because | cannot think of him without the most 
unaffected anguish. It is because, possible as it is 
fov me to describe his sufferings, it is not possible 
for you adequately to conceive them. You have 
home, and wife, and children dear to you, and can- 
not fancy the misery of their deprivation. 1 might 
as well ask the young mountain peasant, breathing 
the wild air of health and liberty, to fecl the iron of 
the inquisition’s captive—I might as well journey to 
the convent grate, and ask religion’s virgin devotee 
to paint that mother’s agony of heart who finds her 
first-born dead in her embraces! Their saddest 
Visions would be sorrow’s mockery—to be compre- 
hended, misery must be felt, and he who feels it 
most, can least describe it. What is the world with 
its vile pomps and vanities now to my poor client ? 
He sees no world except the idol he has Jost—wherce’r 
he goes, her image follows him—she fills that gaze 
else bent on vacancy—the “ highest noon” of fortune 
vow would only deepen the shadow that pursues him 
even “Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
vives him no restoration; she comes upon his dream 
as when he saw her first, in beauty’s grace and vir- 
tue’s loveliness—as when she heard bim breathe his 
timid passion, and blushed the answer that blest 
him with its return—he sees her kneel—he hears her 
vow—religion registers what it scarce could chasten, 
and there, even there, where paradise reveals itself 
before him, the visionary world vanishes, and wakes 
iim to the hell of his reality. Who can tell the 
misery of this? Who can ever fancy it that has not 
felt it? Who can fancy his soul-riving endurance, 
while bis foul tormeutor gradually goaded him from 
love into suspicion, and from suspicion into mad- 
vess! Alas 
* What damned minutes tells he o'er, 
“ Who doats, yet doubts—suspects, yet strongly loves.” 
Faucy, if you can, the cursed process by which 
his affection was shaken, his fears aroused, his jea- 
lousy excited, until at last mistaking accident for 





eco. passion, that it is impossible for me te 


design, and shadows for confirmation, he sunk under 





trust you I thik the woman you sent meant to 
betray us both, aud nahiug on carth can make me 
think (ho contrary—tut rest asseved Dshallact witi 
th vation which will make me impenetrable, 1 
would wich fo make you roally happy, and if you 
cannot be as respectable you have been, to ap- 
I uever cease thinking ot 
you audof your advantage, Trast bet to me—obey 
gain your wishes: but you 
shall anphestly obey me, or EF quit you for ever! 
Mark avai his language to the Colonel:— T must 
fate brother Charles T most 
disadfolly lament-—look to the fate of aman of his 
age, aud so fine a fellow, pruned down jn this corner 
of the world, uunoticed and unknown. Yet what 
we the use of every quality situated as he is—his 
regrets hiv own, they must be cutting—his 
prospects with so youny and inexperienced # family, 
they dare hardly be looked to, and to these if you 
add abies aad affections, can you look on without 
pilytog a brothers ‘This earth indeed would be ap 
heaves cout ta good man exccute what he propose: 
eethe heatof many a good man dares not bear exa 
minatiou, because his actions and resolutions are s¢ 
wiuch al variance, Bear with me, Tom—the children 
of Col, Fitzgerald are my brothers aud sisters, aud 
may Gud so judge me as I fecl the same affection fur 
them Cootrast that, gentlemen, with the follow- 
ing paragraph to the wite of one of those very bro 
thers, the uufurtanate Charles, arranging her elope 
ment'! “Por the preseot remain where you are, 
bot pack op all your clothes that you bave no pee 
gent occasion for you can certainly procure a chest 
of some hind—if your woman is faithful, she ca 
mavage the bustess—let her take that cheat te 
Castiebar, aud let her send it to me; but let he 
fake care that the carrier has oo suspicion from 
whenee it comes—stir not one step without my or 
dors—obey me impliity, unless you tell me you 
eure not fur me one pilin thal case manage your 
own aflairs io future, and see what comes of you!” 
Thus, gentlemen, did this Jauus-fronted traitor, 
abustug Mos. Kaowan by fabneated crimes—defam 
ing Mos. Pitzgerald by previous compact—confidiog 
in all—-extorting from all—and betraying allo 
the genemal credulity and the general dec eption, found 
the accomplishment of bis odious purposes! There 
was bat one feature wanted to make this profligacy 
poculior ue it was infamous. Tt bad the grand master 
touches of the demon, the outhnes of giyrautic 
towering deformity, perfidy, adultery, ingratitude, 
and inrchigion, flong m the frightful evergy of then 
hut it wanted something to make it 
desjproeble as well as dreadful; some petty, narrow, 
grovelliog mesances, that would dwarf down the} 
terrible mogaitude of its crime, avd make men! 
scorn white they shuddered; and it wants net this.| 
Only think of him when be was thus trepanging,| 
betraying, end destroying, actually endeavouring | 
ft) whee: le the family sate the settlement of an anne | 


4 


slp 
roach tt as near as possible 
i 


my advice and you will 


cantess the of your 


am 


ecombioation 





fa withess—suu ehall have it from his own let. 
tr, where he says to Mrs. Fitzgerald, “where is 


the pressure of the human vampyre that crawled 
from his father’s grave to clasp him into rain! Just 
imagine the catalogue of petty frauds, by which in 


ibis own phrase he made himsclf “ impenetrable,” 
—how he invented—how he exaggerated—how he 
pledged his dupe to secrecy, while he blackened the 
character of Major Browne with whom he daily 
associated on terms of intimacy—how he libelled the 


wife to the husband, and the husband to the wife— 
how he wound himself round the very heart of his 
victim, with every embrace coiling a deadlier torture 
till at last he drove him for refuge into the woods, 
and almost to suicide for a remedy. Now, gentle- 
men, let us concede for a moment the veracity of his 
inventions, Suppose this woman to be even worse 
than hy represented, why should he reveal it to the 
unconscious husband ?-—all was happiness before 
his interferenee—all would be happiness still but for 
his murderous amity—Why should he awake bim 


from his dream of happiness ?—why should he 
swindle himself into a reluctant con 


fidence for the 
atrocious purpose of creating discord ? What family: 
would be safe, if every little exploded calumny was 


to be revived, and every forgotten ember to be fanned 
into conflagration? 


Is such a character to be tole- 


rated in the community? But even this insolent 


defence is wanting; you will find that sclf was bis 
first and last and sole consideration; you will find 
that it was he who soured this woman, till she actually 
refused to live any longer under the roof with her 
husband and ber children; you will find, that in the 


midst of his counsel, his cant, and his sensibility, 
he himself was the profligate adulterer; you will 
find that he ruled ber with a rod of iron; you will 
find, that, having once seduced her tuto crime, be 
compelled her to submit to degradation too loath- 
some for credulity, if it was not too monstrous for 
invention; you will fiud, thet his pretence for en- 
forcing this disgusting ordeal, was a doubt of her 
previous impocence, which it alone, asserted, 
could eradicate; you will find her on her kuées, 
weeping, almost fainting, offering oaths upon oaths 
to save herself from the pollution; and you will find 
at last, when exhausted nature could no longer 
struggle, the foul adulterer actually perpetrating— 
but no—the genius of our country riscs to rebuke 
me; 1 hear her say to me, “* Forbear—forhbear—I 
have suffered in the field—I have suffered in the 
scnate—1 have seen my hills bedewed with the blood 
of my children—my diadem in dust—my throne in 
ruins—but-—Nature still reigns upon my plains— 
the morals of my ple are as yet uuconquered— 
for bear—forbear—disclose not crimes of which they 
are unconscious; reveal vot the knowledge, whose 
consequence is death.” 1 will obey the admomtion 
—not from my lips sball issue the odious crimes of 
this medicinal adultcrer—not by my haud shall the 
drapery be withdrawn that screens this Tiberian 
usuality from the public execration! God of 


Nature! had this been love, forgetting forms in the 
pore impetuosity of its passions ; bad it beeu youth, 
(ransgreesing rigid law and rigid morals; had it been 
desire, mad in its guilt, and guilty even in its mad. 


} 


silence: but, when I see age-—powerlcss, pass:on- 
less, remorseless, avaricious age, drugging its im 


vice is not soothed, but stifled in its utterance, end | 
if can only pray for you, fathers, husbands, bro- | 
ithers, that the Almighty may avert this omen from 
lyour families! Gentlemen of the jury, if you feel 
jas | do, you will rejoice with me that this odious 
|case is near to its conclusion, You shall have the 
ifacts bt fore you, proof of the frieudship, proof of 
lthe confidence, proof of the treachery, and eye- 
witnesses of the actual adultery. It remains but to 
enquire what is the palliation for this abominable 
turpitude, Ts it love?—Love between the tropic and 
the pole! Why, he has a daughter older than his 
victim; he has a wife whose grave alone could be 
the altar of his nuptials; he is of an age when a 
shroud should be his wedding garment. | I will not 
insult you by «0 preposterous a supposition. Will 
he plead connivance in the husband! that fond, 
affectionate, devoted husband? I dare him to the 
experiment; aud if he makes it—it is not to his in- 
timates, his friends, or even to the undeviating tes- 
timony of all his enemies, that I shall refer you for 
his vindication: bat 1 will call him inte court, and 
in the altered mien, and mouldering form, and fur- 
rowed cheek of his decaying youth, | will bid you 
read the proofs of his connivance. Rut, gentlemen, 
he has not driven me to conjecture hia palliation ; 
his heartless industry bas blown it through the land ; 
-—and what do you think itis? Oh, would to God 
i could call the whole female world to its disclosure ! 
Oh, if there be within our island’s boundaries one 
hapless maid who Jends her ear to the seducer’s 
pvison—one hesitating matron, whose iusband and 
whose children the vile adulterer devotes to desula- 
tion, let them now hear to what the flattery of vice 
willturn; let them see, when they have once levelled 
the fair fabric of their innocence aud their virtue, 
with what remorseless haste their foul destroyer will 
rush over the ruins! Will you believe it? That 
he who knelt to this forlorn creature, and svothed 
her vanity, adored her failings, and deified her faults, 
now justifies the pollution of her person by the de- 
famation of her character! Not a single act of in- 
discretion—not an instance, perhaps, of culpable 
levity in her whole life, which he has not raked 
together for the purpose of publication. Unhappy 
woman, may heaven have pity on her! Alas! how 
could she expect that he who sacrificed a friend to 
his lust, would protect a mistress from his avarice? 
But will you permit him to take shelter under this 
act of dishonourable desperation? Can he expect 
not even sympathy, but countenance, from a tribu 

ual of high-minded honourable gentlemen? Will 
you uot say that his thus traducing the poor fallen 
victim of his artifices, rather aggravates than dimi- 
nishes the original depravity? Will you not spurn 
the monster whose unnatural vice, combining sen- 
suality, hypocrisy, and crime, could stoop to save 
his wniserable dross, by the defamation of his victim? | 
Will you not ask him by what title he holds this 
inquisition? Is it not by that of an adulterer, a 
traitor, a recreant to every compact between man 
and map, and between earth and heaven. 


If this heartless palliation was open to.all the 
world, is not he excluded from it? He, her friend 
—her husband’s friend—her husband’s father’s 
friend—her family adviser, who quaffed the cup 
of hospitality, and pledged his host in poison— 
he who, if you can believe him, found this young 


and under pretence of assisting, dragged her 
down the precipice! Will he, in the whule host 
of strangers, with whose familiarity he defames her, 
produce one this day vile enough to have followed 
bis example: one out of even the skipping, dancing, 
worthless tribe, whose gallantry sunk into ingrati- 
tude, whose levity sublimed itself into guilt? No, 
nu; ‘imperfectly civilized,” as his countrymen 
have called us, they cannot deny that there is some- 
thing generous in our barbarism; that we could not 
embrace a fricad while we were planning his destruc- 
tion; that we could not affect his table while we 
were profaning his bed; that we could not preach 
morality while we were perpetrating crime; and, 
above all, that if in the moment of our nature's 
weakness, when reason sleeps, and passion triumphs, 
some confiding creature had relied upon our honor, 
we could not dash her from us in her trial hour, and 
for our purse’s safety tura the cold blooded assassin 
of her character, But, my lord, 1 ask you not as 
a father, not as a husband, but as a guardian of the 
morals of this country, ought this to be a justifica- 
tion of any adulterer? And if so, should it justify 
an adultercr under such ciccumstances? Has any 
man a right to scrutinize the constitution of every 
female in a family, that he may calculate on the 
possibility of her seduction, Will you instil this 
principle into society? Will you instil this principle 
intothe army? Will you disseminate such a princi- 
ple of palliation? And will you permit it to pailiate 
—whai> The ruin of au household—the sacrifice 
of a friend—the worse than murder of four little 
children—the most inhuman perfidy to an host—a 
companion—a brother in arms!? = Will you permit 
it? I stand not upon ber mnoceuce, T demand ven- 
geanee on his most unvatural villany. Suppose | 
concede his whole defence tohim ; suppose she was 
begrimed and black as hell, what was it for him to 
|take advantage of her turpitude? He a friend—a 
|gnest—a confidant—a brother soldier! Will you 
justify him, even in any event, in trampling on the 
rights of friendship, of hospitality, of professional 
| fraternity, of human nature ? Will you convert the 
man into the monster? Will you convert the soldier 
‘into the fue, from being the safeguard of the citizen? 





potence into the capability vf crime, and zesting | 
its enjoyment by the contemplation of misery, my | 


and inexperienced creature tottering on the brink, |) 


by the character of that army not to contamina,’ 
its trophies ; T call on you ia the cause of nature to 
vindicate its dignity; I call on you by your happy 
homes to protect them from profanation ; I call oy 
you by the love you bear your little children, not ty 
let this Christian Herod loose amongst the iunocents, 
Oh! as you venerate the reputation of your Country 
as you regard the happiness of your species, as you 
hope for the mercy of that all-wise and all-protectip, 
God, who has set his everlasting cannon Against 
adultery, banish this day by a vindictive verdict 


After a trial which lasted for seventeen hours, th 
Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff of FIFTEEN 


costs. : 








ON DRUNKENNESS. 


Oh that men should put an enemy into their mouth, 
to steal away their brains. 

SHAKESPEaRE, 

All the crimes on the earth do not destroy so mary 
of the Human Race, nor alienate so much Properly 
as Drunkenness. 

Lorp Bacox, 
ff you wish to bealways thirsty, be a Drunkard, fy’ 
the oftner and more you drink, the oftner and mon, 
thirsty you will be. 

If you seck to prevent your friends raising you in th 
world, be a Drunkard ; for that will defeat all the. 
efforts. ; 

If you would effectually counteract your own x. 
tempts to do well, be a Drunkard, and you will not bk 
disappointed. : 

If you wish to repel the endeavours of the whek 
human race to raise you to character, credit and prom 
perity, be a Drunkard; and you will most assuredly 
triumph, 

If you are determined to be poor, be a Drunkard: 
and you wili soon be ragged and pennyless, ; 

If you would wish to starve your family, be 4’ 
Drunkard ; for that will consume the means of thet: 
support. 

If you would be spunged on by knaves, be a Drunk. 
ard; and you will make their task easy. 

lé you would wish to be robbed, be a Drunkard: 
which will enable the thief to do it with more safety,’ 

If you would wish to blunt your senses, be a Drunk 
ard ; and you will soon be more stupid than an ass, 

If you would become a fool, be a Drunkard; and 
you will soon lose your understanding. 

If you wish to incapacitate yourself from ration 
intercourse, be a Drunkard; for that will render yo 
wholly unfit for it. 

If you wish all your prospects in life to be clouded, 
be a Drunkard; and they will soon be dark enough, 

If you would destroy your body, be a Drunkard; 
as drunkenness is the mother of disease. ; 

If you mean to ruin your soul, be a Drunkard; thi 
you may be excluded from heaven. 

If you are resolved en suicide, bea Drunkard; that 
being a sure mode of destruction. 

If you would expose both your folly and secret, 
be a Drunkard ; and they will soon run out as the liqur 
runs in. 

If you are plaguéd with great bodily strength, be 
Drunkard; and it will soon be subdued by so powerfl 
an antagonist. 

If you would get rid of your money without know. 
"t how, be a Drunkard; and it will vanish inven 
sibly. 

If you would have no resourse when past labour bri! 
a workhouse, bea Drunkard ; and you will be unable 
to provide any. 

f you are determined to expel all domestic harmo! 
from your house be a Drunkard; and discord, with 
her evil train, will soon enter. 

If you would be always under strong suspicion, bes 
Drunkard ; for little as you think, all agree that thow 
who steal from themselves and families will rob otbers 

If you would be reduced to the necessity of shunnigg 

our creditors, be a Drunkard; and you wiil sos 
ve reason to prefer the by-paths to the public-streets 

If ote like the amusements of a Court of Conscienct, 
be a Drunkard ; and you may be often gratified. 

If you would be a dead weight on the community, 
and “*cumber the ground,” be a Drunkard: for tht 
will render you useless, helpless, burthensome, and t 
pensive. 

If you would be a nuisance, be a Drunkard ; for tht 
approach of a drunkard is like that of a dunghill. 

{ you would be odious to your family and friends, 
be a Drunkard; and you will soon be more than die 
greeable. 

If you would be a tarp to society, be a Drunkarl; 
and you will be avoided as infectious. 

If yeu dread reformation of your faults, be a Drunk 
ard; and you will be impervious to all admonition. 

If you weuld smash windows, break the peace, ft 
your bones broken, tumble under carts and horses; 3 
be locked up in watch houses, be a Drunkard; andi 
will be strange if you do not succeed. 

Finally, if you are determined to be utterly destroy 
ed, in estate, body, and soul, be a Drunkard ; and y%# 
will soon know that it is impossible to adopt a mo® 
effectual means to accomplish your—E£nd. 

Drunkenness expels reason—-drowns the memory 
defaces beauty—ciminishes strength—inflames th 
blood—causes internal, and external, and incurable 
wounds—is a watch to the senses, a devil to the soul, 
thief co the purse-—the beggar’s companion, the wilt? 
woe, and children’s sorrow--makes a strong mali W 
and a wise man a foo).—He is worse than a beast, a0 
is a self-murderer, who drinks to othess’ good 
and robs himself of bis ewn. 


Fly drunkenness, whose vile incontinence 








Will you so defame the military character? Will 
‘you wot fear the reproaches of departed glory ? || 
| Will you fling the laurelled flag of England, scorched || 
with the cannon flame, and crimsoned with the |! 
! soldier's hfe blood—the flag of countless fights, and 
‘every fight a victory—will you @ing it athwart the 
couch of his accursed harlotry, without almost ex | 
pecting that the field sepulchre will heave with life, 
aud the dry bones uf buried armies rise re-animate 








ity ap bis titended prostitute. You shall have it 


your emouity 2 dare say you will auswer me vou 


wes, Loould have dropped a tearover humanity in 


) 








crime and the criminal for ever froin amongst us," * 


HUNDRED POUNDS damages, aud Sixpence 
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Takes both away the reason and the sense: hand d 
‘Till with Ciresean cups thy mind possest, ahah 
Leaves to the man, and wholly turns a beast. * nife wi 
Think, whilst thou swallow'st the capactous bow! J und they 
Thou let’st in seas to wreck and drown the soul" I their sled: 
*© Quite leave this vice, and turn not to’t agaif, J ™n bein, 
Upon presumption of a stronger brain: divess for 
For be that holds more wine than o: hers can, covering 
I rather counta Hugshead than a man. catch the 
EB discern th 
The Jews.—In the year 1290, in Casi of Edvell amazemer 
I. the property of all the Jews in England was cout m they 1 
| ted to the uge of the crown ; 280 of them were h themn to t! 
in one day, charged with adulterating the coin. ADHD s plank 
| 15,000 of these unfartunate people, in that reign, chasm’ 
undered of all their wealth, and banished the king? quegted 
| In the year 1818, in the reign of ge TI. Mr. decordi 
ichild, a celebrated Jew, was atthe head of most " 
“ 





against the profavativa? No, no; 7 call upon you 


'}oans to the European Kings and Emperors. 












POLAR EXPEDITION, 


ntaminat: ie i 
turen i Continued from the former-Numbers of the Kalei- 


mature tg 


our happy doscope, pages 53, 82, 86, 89, 132, 113 ) 

; I cali ——— 

ren, not The following interestung account of the first par. 
iunocents, ey between the navigators iv the late Arctic Expe- 
i Country dition and a race of men discovered in Bathin’s Bay. 
les, as you * extracted from a narrative of the voyage recentiy 
Protecting vablished by Captain Ross :— ; 7 
ON agains «August 10.—Lat. 75 deg. 65 win. N. long 65 
verdict 32 min, W.—Abont ten o'clock this day w 


gst us,” © 
hours, the 
FIFTEEN 
Sixpence 


vere rejoiced to see eight sledges, driven by thre 
natives, advancing by a circuitous route towards 
the place where we lay. They halted about a mile 
from us, and the people alighting, ascended a small 
iceberg, as if to recounoitre, After remaining apps- 
rently in consultajion for nearly half an hoar, four 
of them descended, and came towards the flag-staff, 
which, however, they did not venture to approaci:. 
Jn the mean time, a white flag was hoisted at the 
main in each ship, and John Sacheuse despatehed, 
paring a small white flag, with some presents, that 
he might endeavour, if possible, to bring them to a 
ariey. This was a service in which he had most 
heerfully volunteered, requesting leave to go unat- 
tended and unarmed—a request to which no objec- 
tion could be made, as the place chosen for the 
necting was within half a mile of the Isabella. It 
as equally advantageous to the watives, a canal or 
wall chasin in the iee, not passable without a plank, 
eparating the parties from each other, and preventing 
ay possibility of an attack from these people, untess 

darts. 
P In executing this service, Sacheuse displayed no 
Jes address than courage. Having placed his flag 
st some distance from the canal, he advanced to the 
ge, and taking off bis hat, made friendly signs for 
those opposite to approach, as he dids this they 

rtly cumplied with, halting at a distance of three 
hundred yards, where they got out of their sledges, 
sudset up a loud simultaneous halloo, which Sua- 
cheuse answered by imitating it. They ventured to 
pproach nearer, having nothing iv their hands but 
the whips with which they guide their dogs; and 
after satisfying themselves that the canal was im- 
passable, one of them in particular scemed to ac- 


cchotyantirmpe, 
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e a Drunk. 


Drunkard; Biqtire confidence. Shouts, words, and gestures, were 
ore safety, Mmechanged for some time tu no purpose, though each 
¢ a Drunk MB yaty seemed, in some degree, to recognise each 
nan ass, other’s language. Sacheuse, after a time, thought 


nkard; and Mie could discover that they spoke the Humooke 


. ialect, drawling Out their words, however, to an un- 
ym. rationil dialect, 6 : e 






















































sal length. He immediately adopted that dialect, 

re nd holding up the we Sa called out to them, 
be clouded, Iam Katkeite, 6Come on!’ to which they answered, 
: enough. Neakrie, naakrieai plaite, ‘ No, no; go away; and 
Drunkard; ME ole words, which he made out to mean that they 
, hoped we were not come to destroy them. The 

\kard; tha HMM holdet then approached to the edge of the canal, 


addrawing from his boot a kuife, (represented in 
anengraving,) vepeated, ‘Go away; 1 can kill you.’ 
Sacheuse, not intimidated, told them that he was 


ikard; that 


pte ako a man and a friend, and at the same time threw 
$e BE across the canal some strings of beads, and a 
ength, bet checked shirt ; but these they beheld with great dis- 
so powerll Me trast and apprehension, still calling, ‘Go away, 


don't kill us.” Sacheuse now threw them an Eng 
lish knife, saying, ‘Take that’ On this they ap- 
proached with caution, picked up the knife, then 
shouted and pulled their neses. These actions were 
imated by Sacheuse, wuo in return called out, 
‘Heigh, yaw! pulling his nese with the same ges- 
twe. They now pointed tothe shirt, demanding 
what it was, and when toid it was an article of 
clothing, asked of what skin it was made? Sacheuse 


hout knows 
Nish inven 


t labour but) 
i be unabk 


‘ic harm 
rd, with 


picion, bea MM replied, it was made of the hair of an animal which 
e that thor MB they had never seen; on which they picked it up 
rob othe MM vith expressions of surprise. They now began to 
of shunnit Mi wk many questions; for by this time they found 
ae the language spoken by themselves and Sacheuse 


had snfficient resemblance to enable them to hold 


Conecteny some cominunication. 


aia “They first pointed to the ships, eagerly asking, 
-d: for tha f‘ What great creatures those were” ‘ Do they come 


from the Sun or the Moon?’ ‘ Do they give us light 


me, and tt 
by night or by day?’ Sacheuse told them that he 


rd; forth was a man, that he had a father and mother like 
anghill. themselves ;. and, pointing to the South, said that he 
ne tet came frum a distant country in that direction. To 
e than 


thisthey answered, * That cannot be, there is nothing 
bat ice there.’ They again asked, ‘ What creatures 


Drostesl these were?” pointing to the ships: to which Sacheuse 
ye a Drutk i plied, that they were houses made of wood.’ Thie 
nition. fa they seemed still to discredit, answering, ‘ No, they 


are alive, we bave seen them move their wings.’ 
Sucheuse now inquired of them what they themsclves 
were; to which they replied, they were men, and 
lived in that direetion, pointing to the North; that 
there was much water there; and they had come 
here to fish fur sea-unicorns. It was then agreed 
that Saeheuse should pass the chasm to them, and 
he accordingly returned to the ship to make his re- 


e peace, ft 
horses; a 
ard; anda 


rly destroy 
d; and y# 
lopt a mort 


ames te port, and to ask fur a plank. © : 
1 incu “During the whole of this conversation, 1 had 
y the soul, Mi been employed with @ good telescope in observing 
the wil Mi their motions, and beheld the first man approach 
mali W od "th every mark of fear and distrust, looking fre- 
bey quently behind to the otber two, and beckoning to 


come on, as if for support, They occasionally re- 
treated, then advanced again, with cautious steps, 


if he wid, they ’shoald certainly die. After he had 
ased many arguments to persuade them that he was 
flesh aud blood, the native who had shown most 
courage ventured to touch his hand, then pulling 
rimself by the nose, set up a shout, in which he was 
joined by Sacheuse, and the other three. The pre 
sents were thea distributed, consisting of two or threes 
articles of clothing, aad afew striags of beails ; after 
which Sacheuse exchanged a knife for one of theirs, 

“ The hope of getting some important information, 
as well as the interest naturally felt for these poor 
creatures, made me impatient to communicate with 
them myself; and 1 thevefore desired Lieut. Parry 
to accompany me to the place where the party wer: 
assembled, it appearing to me that Sacheuse had 
failed in persuadiag them to come nearer the ships. 
We accordingly provided ourselves with additional 
presents, consisting of looking-glasses and knives, 
‘ogether with some caps and shirts, aud proceeded 
towards the spot, where the conference was held 
with increased energy. By the time we reached it, 
the whole were assembled ; those who had originally 
been left ata distance with their sledges, having 
driven up to join their comrades, The prrty now 
therefore consisted of eight natives, with all their 
sledges, and about 50 dogs, two sailors, Sacheuse, 
Lieut. Parry, aud myself, forming a group of no 
small siugularity; not a little also increased by the 
peculiarity of the situation, on a field of ice, far 
from the land. The noise and clamour may easily 
be conceived—the wholetalking and shouting toge 
ther, and the dogs howling, while the natives were 
flogging them with their long whips, to preserye 
order. 

“Oar arrival produced a visible alarm, causiag 
them to retreat a few steps towards their sledges ; 
on this Sacheuse caHed to us to pull our noses, as 
ie had discovered this to be the mode of frieadly 
salutation with them, This ceremony was accord- 
ugly performed by each of us, the natives, during 
their retreat making use of the same gesture, the 
nature of which we had not before understood, In 
the same way we imitated their shouts as well as 
we could, using the same interjection, heigh, yaw ! 
H which we afterwards fuund to be an expression of 
surprise and pleasure. We then advanced towards 
them while they halted, and presented the foremost 
with a looking.glass and a knife, repeating the same 
presents to the whole as they came up in succession, 
On seeing their faces in the glasses, their astonish- 
ment appeared extreme, and they looked round in 
silence for a moment at each other and at us; im- 
mediately afterwards, they set up a general shout, 
sueceeded by a loud laugh, expressive of extreme 
delight, as well as surprise, in which we joined, 
partly from inability to avoid it, and willing also to 
show that we were pleased with our new acquaint 
inees.” 
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Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 





Sir, 

I was glad to observe you allowed the correspondent 
A. M. in last Kaleidoscope to constitute you pro tem- 
pore a public censor of manners, because I trust I shall 
be permitted to continue you in the same respectable 
office for a short time only, till I apply the rod to this 
said A. M.’s back. By indulging me thus, your paper 
is in no danger of being made the castigator of an indi- 
vidual, instead of a class of defaulters. Mr. A. M. is 
not an anomalous being, but belongs toa natural order 
of bipeds, called beaux, (of which the Dandy race is 
ascertained to be a genus,) things to be met with every 
where now-a-days, and harmiess enough in their own 
element—the drawing-room, or rather, perhaps, the 
nursery—would they keep there, and still continue to 
tell their pretty storiesto the young ladies, and lan- 
guish, and simper, and sip tea. But the plague is, 
when one of these nincompoops is able to scrawl down 
H his conceptions, he must needs leave the harmless ina- 
aity of his usual routine, and (instead of penning a son- 
net, or making verses for watch papers) daringly en- 
deavour to hold up to ridicule and contempt, the good, 
the benevolent, and the wise—to make a jest of the 
exertions of those ladies (and what respectable ladies 
are not of the number) who have formed themselves 
into associations, that they may be able, by joint ef- 
forts, more fully to learn the wants and sufferings of 


| their indigent fellow-creagures, and afford them a more 


liberal relief than cuuld be done by the private benevo- 
lence of individuals. 
The great objection A. M_ has to such associations 
is, ‘that the ladies of the present age are likely to lose 
much of the real power which formerly belonged to 
the fair sex, by suffering themselves to be vfficiously 
obtruded on the attention of the public in the character 
of collectors and members of committees for charitable 
institutions,” there is more besides, about impairing 
“their delicacy of mind,” banishing from their coun- 
ténances “the ———— blush of modesty,” and * the 
regret of all true lovers of the sex” at such a metamer- 
phosis. Now this is all very strange, and we are ratu- 
rally led to inquire what female delicacy of mind is, 
and how it can be destroyed or lessened by pursuits, 
in which only the amiable qualities of the heart are 
called into exercise, and those feelings only awakened 
which are allied to the mildest attributes of the Deity. 
Female delicacy of mind I conceive to be that ex- 
treme susceptibility cf the impressions of intellectual 
pleasure and pain, (regulated by virtuous principles,) 
which, being vividly sensible of the slightest shade of 
either impression, renders the possessor in a high de- 
gree capable of mentai enjoyment, or of imparting hap- 
iness to others; and likewise rene Aye gooeer and of- 
ended. And “the ingenuous blush of modesty” is 
merely a visible manifestation of the liveliness of these 
impressions. If this definition is correct, the more de- 





e inthe attitude of listening, geuerally keeping one 
a hand dowa by their knees, im readiness to pull out 
eit aknife which they had iu their boots; inthe other 
one | hand they held their whips with the lash coiled up ; 
he soul’”’ Im their sledges remained at a little distance, the fourth 
" again, J ™4n being apparently stationed to keep them in rea- 
dives for excape.—Sometimes they drew back the) 
can, covering they had on their heads, as if wishing to | 
catch the most distant sounds ! at which time I could | 
————& disceru their featutes, displaying extreme terror and | 
1 of Edwerl amazement, while every limb appeared to tremble 
yas cout 
vere h 
in. 
reigns chasm ‘They appeared st: much alarmed, and re- 
r+ Rote Wasted that Sacheuse only should come over; he 
anal sccordingly passed to the opposite side, on which 


licacy of mind a female is possessed of, the better is 
she fitted for assisting in those labours of love and 
mercy the ladies’ associations profess to perferm. She 
will have a warmer and more unwearied zeal in the 


\}cause of benevolence, because she can more clearly 


perceive the need there is for activity. Mer oe 
will be more acute for those who are cuntined ro sic 


™ they moved. Sacheuse was directed to entice | pegs, destitute of every comfort ; and she can inquire 
them to the ship, aud two men were now sent with | into their wants and administer the 
® plank, which was accordingly placed across the ia feeling kindness that makes it a double blessing. Who 


‘oper relief with 


would teel, if such ladies did not, for the poor man’s 


family, when winter overtakes them half naked and 
every way unprovided against its severity ?—-and were 
they earnestly besought him uot to touch thew, aa | jadics to be prevented from forming associations to re- 
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ceive subscriptions and provide the different kinds ot 
vecessary clothing, for fear of impairing their blushes 
who amoug the uablushing sex would be their substi 
aces? When it becomes known in a community tha 
1umbers of its inhabitants are grossly ignorant of theit 
resent duty and future accountability, living like the 
Deasts that perish” we find it requires nothing less than 
female delicacy of mind to arouse these steepers [rom 
heir insensibility, and excite in them a desire of in- 
steuction, and when that is accomplished, ladies are 
ilways the most successful teachers. Surely there is 
nothing in all this to lessen genuine delicacy. ‘The 
jreatese enemies to true female delicacy in the more 
cespeetable ranks of life are, pride, and the want of a 
community of feeling with inferiors and dependants, 
indicating a depravity of the best aifections of our 
nature, for almost every female that has been notorious 
for indelicacy and masculineness will be found to have 
been of this disposition. Whereas the humble and 
tender-hearted, who make the wants and suiferings of 
others their own, and have piety and resolution to be 
active in doing good, are surely not less lovely than the 
haughty and retired. 

‘The collecting of charitable donations is, however, 
according to A. M. the great cause of detemenizing the 
ladies. (if I may use the term.) “It subjects them to 
the penalties of the vagrant act,” by thus “ strolling 
about from door to door asking alms.” Now this is 
quite ne ! and how fine a thing it would be to have 
A. M..and some more of the butterfly tribe appointed 
as constables to take up these fair vagrantsand conduct 
them home to their respective places ! 

That ladies are sometimes, when collecting donations, 

ut to the blush by the rudeness and brutality ef churls, 
3 well known, and some ladies are perhaps more im: 
portunate than is quite becoming, (though this will by 
oo means generally apply :) but, for my part, | cannot 
conceive how asking and collecting donations for any 
well known charitable purpose (suited to female inter- 
ference) is an indelicate task for ladies, especially as 
they are found to be the most willing, the most suc- 
cessful, and best fitted to engage beneficially in such an 
employment,—what they solicit from any one is not 
demanding a favor which requires a mustering up of 
effrontery and hardiness to perform it. They consider 
that the person they address must be sensible it is as 
mich his duty to give, as theirs to receive, and that 
they confer an obligation upon him by taking the 
trouble to distribute his charity to much better purpose 
than he could do himself. 

Mr. A. M. is good natured enough to allow “ that 
the institutions in which ladies are employed, either as 
commanders in chief or as subalterns, arein their nature 
laudable and deserving of encouragement ; but surely,” 
he adds, “ some method may be discovered of pote 
the cause of benevolence which shall got require so 
evident a sacrifice of feminine graces.” sis ver 
well, if this reformer would make us acquainted wit 
his“ method.” He most likely ~—— to the formation 
of committees of males, which woul perform all the 
duties of ladies without tke sisk of losing their delicacy 
but such a plan cannot be accomplished for two rea- 
sons:—the one is—a sufficient number of men could not 
be got to associate themselves for the necessary variety 
of charitable institutions, and the other—that were they 
associated, they possess neither the leisure, the qualifi- 
cations, nor the will, to make proper exertions and meet 
with requisite success. Only suppose a number of such 
popinjays as A. M. tobe coumitige men for a clothing 
society, or for visiting the poor to receive their weekly 
subscriptions for Bibles, (waving the great zcal they 
would no doubt have in such acause,) how winning 
and conciliating would be the entrance of a couple of 
dandies into a paor hovel, with perfumed handkerchiefs 


at the Inmates through the window with quizzing 
glasses. I shall not wre with the picture, for I 
must soon conclude, but would first admonish A. M. 
as being only a shallow unthinking butterfly, to creep 
again into his cheysalis shell, and Sie viet; what has 
such a superficial reasoner to do, sseddling with chari- 
table institutions—their importance is beyond his in- 
sect comprehension, and they cannot be inured by his 
satire, nor probably much benefitted by his support. 
One great reason the beau monde are so averse to 
ladies being actively benevolent is, because it makes 
them much too busy and too well employed to tolerate 
the gallantry and emptiness of chat class of creatures. 
Such ladies have no time nor patience to flaunt about 
with exquisites. And certainly, being * commanders 
Nin chief” and “subalterns in charitable institutions,” 
if they study well their duty, will soon rob them of that 
delicacy of mind which ean relish and admire the ex- 
treme sensibility and refinement of dandy conversation, 
nor will these ladies be longer capable of “ ingenuous 
blushes,” or looking pretty when bowed to or compli- 
mented by a noddy. 
If the charitable exertions of ladies had a tendency to 
leasen their amiable qualities, they would not have so 
ubiversally united in forming the numerous associations 
which now exist and are daily increasing throughout 
Great Britain; and that man must have no principle 
and little feeling, who would try to discourage those 
who are labouring to ameliorate the coadition of the 
poor and the ignorant, and are turning our prison 
from nurseries of vice to schools of usetul instruction. 
Ss. 


April 9, 1819. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
- 

Sin I have to acknowledge my obligations to you 
for your commiseration of my unhappy fate, in being 
an object of attack to such a numerous host of enemies 
|as have buckled on their armour against me; and that 
I may not be totally overwhelmed by their numbers, 
[ shall endeavour to dispose of the skirmishers who 
hove already advanced to the contest, before the main 
body makes its appearatice. In doing so, | flatter myself 
that I shall experience no insurmountable difficulty, as 
both of your correspondents have lost sight of the true 
point of dispute. 

To my fair opponent I feel myself not a little in- 
debted, for abstaining from personal abuse and low 
sourrility ; modes of reasoning which seldom fail of 
being employed by those who are conscious of their 
weakness, t am yet more indebted to her fur ber can- 
did confession of the truth of the proposition for which 
1 contend, that it és a fault to drag the female sex un- 
necessarily before the public ; and I am fully prepared 
0 go along with her in attaching the blame to those 
who have been accessary to the commission of this 
crime. It ts to be wished, however, that Dorcas may 
perceive the true nature of the question before she ven- 
tures again into thelists of controversy. It isnot, whether, 
public institutions arght to be supported; but by whom 
ought the tunds to be collected? And | am yet to learp 
by what logical process the conviction is produced, that 





held to sheir noses, or perhaps, lees intrusive, looking || 











| But what shall I say to the redoubtable hero, who, 

retendiog to advocate the cause of beni ce, 

assumes the signature of Man-hater? who, setting him- 
peli up as an advocate, knows no other method of eon 
jturing his opponent than by denying his sincericy ? who 
‘thinks it a satlicient defence of the fair « x, orrather of 
their proaipters, Co accuse ours of inactivity ? and who 
| fancies he can decide an important geveral question by 
attacking the character of him who brings it f rward ? 
| Let my character for zeal or inactivity be what it may, 


(and Misanthvopos may find himself mistaken in his 
lestumate of ir,) the same argument by which | am con. 
|demned, operates equally against the wrirer himseif. 
\{t the existence of a ladies’ comniittee prove the idle- 
jness of the other sex, certainly I, as an individual, cam 
bear ouly the same degree of blame which attaches to 
my impudent accuser. 

It is asserted, that my observations are unworthy of 
notice until Tbave exculpated, mot ¢hem, but myself, 
from the charges of a person who is an utter stranger. 
To this condition [ object, because my assertions were 
made, noc on the authorics of a name, but as truths, 
carrying their own evidence along with them, 

In defence of the practice which | have reprobated, 
it is alleged— 

1. Thatit is efficient. Efficient, indeed, it may be, 
for the purposes of raising money—of extorting pence 
from the poor—of gratifying male and female vanity— 
and of putting to flight that shrinking delicacy which I 
ill maintain to be one of the chief ornamenis of wo- 
map. It enriches the funds of the eociety, just as the 
lottery assists the finances of the ministet, by sacritic- 
ing for this purpose some of the finest moral qualities 
af our nature, and the excuse in both cases is the same 
ory beg be obtained. How much better would 
it be to bring down the expenditure to the income that 
can be obtained freely and voluntarily, than thus to 
wring from the unwilling contributors at once a gift 
and a curse? And what i the reason of this boasted 
efliciency ? Why are ladies such successful collectors ? 
Only on account of that influence which arises from 
‘their feminine character. Hence it has been the prac- 
jtice of speculating philanthropists to call in this aid 
jto their undertakings. When they find their project 
not eminently successful, they link to it the charms of 
lthe ferhale chavaten, and let them rise or sink to; 
\ther. What is this but adorning your temples with 
the statues of Venus, that you may allure the infidel ? 
What is it but throwing the fairest gems which the 
jfair possess into the scales of your institutions asa 
make-weight? And who, then, is their champion? 
Certainly he who wishes to free them from this de- 
gradation. 

That I may not transgress the club-law which you 
have laid down for the guidance of the respective com- 
batants, I shall at present retire from the field, after 
having given my opponents one seasonable piece of 
advice. Let them remember that the question to be 
decided is, whether the employment of ladies in collect- 
ing subscriptions from door to door, and in other simi- 
lar offices, does not tend to destroy their feelings of deli- 
cacy und propriety? I shall hereafter consider myself 
entitled to pass by unnoticed all observations which de 
Not relate to this cardinal point. 

1am still what I professed to be, a sincere admirer 
and well-wisher of the fair sex, and 

Your much obliged servant, 

April 14, 1819. A.M 
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Scientific Records. 
"ON THE COW POCK IN PERSIA. 
| The following is an extract froma letter, written by 





| Wm. Bruce, Esq. resident at Bushire, and dated 1815: 

*¢ When I was in Bombay, | mentioned to you, that 
the cow-pock was well known in Persia by the Fliaats, 
or wandering tribes. Since my return bere, I have 
made very particular enquiries on the subject, amongst 
several different tribes who visit this place in the win- 
ter, to sell she produce of their flocks ; such as carpets, 
rugs, butter, cheese, kc. ‘Their flocks during this time 
are spread over the low country tograze. Every Eliaat 
that I have spoken to on this head, of at least six or 
seven different tribes, has uniformly told me, that the 
people who are employed to milk the cattle caught a 
disease, which after once having had, ‘ney were per- 
tectly safe from the small-pox ; that this diseasé was 
prevalent among the cows and showed itself particularly 
on the teats, but that it was more prevalent among, and 
more Soqeaey caught from, the sheep. Now thisis 
circumstance that bas never, | believe, before been 
known, and of the truth of it | have not the smallest 
doubt, as the persons of whom I inquired could have 
no interest in tebing me a falsehood, and it fs not likely 
that every one whom I spoke to should agree in de- 
ceiving, for I have asked at least near forty or fifty per- 
sons. ‘Io be more sure on the subject, 1 made most 
particular inquiries of a very respectable farmer who 
lives about 14 miles from this, by name Malalla, and 
who is under some obligations to me; this man con- 
tirmed every thing that the Eliaats had told me, and 
further said, that the disease was very common all over 
the country, and that his own sheep often had it. There 
may be one reason for the Eliaats saying that they 
caught the infection oftener from the sheep than the 
cow, which is, that most of the butter, ghee, cheese, 
&c. is made from sheep's milk, and that the black cat- 
tle, yield very tittle, being more used tor draught thas 
any thing el.¢.""—#'rom Tilloch’s Philosophical Mag. 
ERRORS IN THE NAUTICAL ALMANACK, 
The shameful maaner in which our Nautical Alma. 
nack has beea, and, indeed, yet is, conducted, lon, 
becn the sul\ct of regret and indignatian to every 


to his country gr to science. The superiority of 
ull the continental astronomical Farndon and most 

icularly of the connaissance de terms, is too well 
hown to require any remembrance. Why is this? 
The continental almanacs are mostly private specula- 
tions. Ours, with an expensive of commissioners 
to superintend its publication, is an absolute digrave to 
the acntnye Gam ba . oy errors - which = A 
pages, as well as from the quantity of necessary . 
mation which is never inserted oy fm cies 
, the e observations by the perusal an excellynt 
\letter in Tidloch’s Philosophical Magazine for the pre- 
jsent month. In order to assure our readers that the 
| remarks we have made on this subject, are borne out A 
| facts, it will be only wo Gene Benet 
/and closed; pen ra of Tilloch's sve, Maguxine are 
|occupied by ERMA A for the Nautical Alemuine at the 
| present year, 1819. 
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THE SOUL'S ERRAND. 


<=_- 


The following verses are generally supposed to have 
been written by Sir Walter Raleigh, the night before hié 
execution, October 29, 1618. Mr. Campbell has inserted 
them in his specimens of British poets, but he doubts 
their being the production of Sir Walter, and supposes 
them to have been written by sume anonymous writer. 


Go, Soul, the body's guest, 
Upen a thankless errand, 
Fear not to touch the best, 
The truth shall be thy warrant ; 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 


Go, tell the Court it glows, 
And shines like rotten wood ; 
Go, tell the Church it shows 
What's good, and doth no good 
If Church and Court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


Tel) Potentates they live, 
Acting by others actions ; 
Not lov'd, unless they give; 
Not strong, but by their factions, 
If Potentates reply, 
Give Potentates the lie. 


Tell men of high condition, 
That rule affairs of state, 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practiee only hates 
And, if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 


Tell thom that brave it most, 
They beg for more by spending, 
Who, in their greatest cost, 
Sock othi 4 but 4 li 
And, if they make reply, 
Then give them all the lic. 


Tell zeal it lacks devotion, 
Tell love it is but lust, 
Tell time it is but motion, 

Tell fiesh it is but dust ; 
And with them not reply, 
For they must give the lie. 





oY 


Tell age it daily wasteth, 
Tell henour how it alters, 
Tell beauty how she blasteth, 
Tell faveur how she faulters > 
And, as they shall reply, 
Give every one the lie. 


Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In treble joints of niccness, 
Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wisencss ; 
Arad, when they do reply, 
Straight give them both the lie. 


Fell physic of her boldness, 
Tell skill it is pretension, 

Tell ehurity of coldness, 
Tell law it is contention ; 

And, as they do reply, 

So give t'yem still the lie. 


Tell fortune of her blindaces, 
Vell nature of decay, 

Tell triendship of unkindness, 
Tell justice of delay ; 

And, if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lic. 


Tell arts they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming ; 
Tell schools they want profoundness, 
= And stand too much on sceming. 
If arte and schools reply, 
Give arts and schools the lie. 


Tell fuith it's fled the city, 
Tell how the country erreth, 

Tel) manhood shakes off pity, 
Tell virtue Jeast preferreth ; 

And, if they do reply, 

Spare got to give the lie. 


And when thou lmst, as 1 
Conmnunded thee, done blabbing ; 
Alchougth to give the liv 


Deserves no less than stabbing. 
Vet stab at thee who will, 
No stab the soul can kill 
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Biographical Motices. 


i] KOTZEBUE. 


(EXTRACT OF A PRIVATE LETTER.) 





Frankfort, April 5. 
It is asserted that the Germanic Diet has held several 
secret meetings, to deliberate upon the most suitable 
| measures, to adopt in common, in order to bring back 
the Universities of Germany to the real end of their in- 


stitution. ‘These establishments, which have no equals 
in the instruction of the sciences, history, and philology, 
are not, and cannot be, seminaries subj to any sys- 


tem of education whatever; but, on the other hand, 
they will not — re eye authority of: 
the comnion police; they are t pre- 
serving the saellagee of the Universities, and of admin- 
istering according to their special statutes, and by their 
own members. ‘They are Republics, in which the Pro- 
fessors form the Academical Senates ; but this Aristo- 
cracy, simply invested with legal power, trembles before 
the Democracy of the students, who, by abandon 
one University for another, can deprive the Professors of, 
a portion of their revenues. The strength of this de- 
mocraty centers in the associations, which compel, by 
int of Konour, every member to follow the system of 
conduct adopted by the majority. It is to dissolve these 
associations, and to reinforce the authority of Academi- 


H yencind 





j whilst he was alive; I hope you will excuse my now 


doing the same for his memory. 

When I firet took the liberty of addressing you in his 
behalf, I was anny say far frem supposing that his 
enemies would carry their phrensied benevolence quite as 
far as they have done ; but it was even then perceptible 
enough, that they wanted to get rid of him. 

They could not answer his arguments, and they there- 
fore attem| to ruin his reputation, by calling him a 
spy, and a traitor to his country; and now that their in- 
etens have led to the commission of a crime, they 

to palliate, what they are unable to defend. 

They endeavour to show, that objects which stand mn 
the way may be removed for a great public good; and 
they plead the precedents of former enthusiasts, without 

ing the difference of situation, even if the prin- 
ciple were at all admissible. ¢ 

When the murderer's hand is raised against the man 
in power, whose life may be death to millions, there is 
at least the excuse, that no other remedy was left: but 
Sched Unnedy wich lst ti, penoce pon.ce lane ont 

end hi with but his n so long and so 
often used in favour of rational liberty, that its votaries 
might even pardon a slight and partial falling off, in 
consideration of the weighty and general services pre- 
viously received. 

This falling off, however, is by no means proved : we 
are only given to understand in the most summary way, 
that sound nay A men have considered him as a rene- 
gade to liberty. But, without disputing about the eound- 
ness of these gentlemen, we may be allowed to ques- 
tion their impartiality, when we know, that the most 





cal Senates, that the heads of the State have in anxious 





contemplation. , 

The intelligenee of the death of the assassin of M. de 
Kotzebue is doubted. Letters fron’ Manheim, up to 
the ist of April, do not notice it, nor that he has been 
interred there. The news of his death appears to have 
been circulated with a view of preventing the ma- 
nwuvres of any partisans he may have. We have seen 
a letter from Manheim, of the 30th ult. which says :— 
** Charles Sand still lives, a celebrated physician has 
arrived to attend him; he is closely watched, and under 
the most rigorous concealment.” 

A very worthy and highly respectable man, who 
knew Sand intimately, writes as fetlows, respecting his 
disposition :—** The unhappy Charles Sand, who assas- 
sinated M. de Kotzebue, was dear to me. He is the 
brother of one of my best friends, M. Sand, Attorney 
of the Appeal Court of A » who formerly served 
as Lieutenant in my Company. Charles Sand was with 
us when we entered France a second time. I had an 
opportunity of observing him every day, and I could 
only daily love and esteem him more and more, for his 
rigid virtue, wk good morals, and his enthusiastic 
leve of truth. All who were intimate with him know 
that such were his qualities. He was at the same time 
to the utmost modest, calm and thoughtful, exempt 
from all exaltation aud effervescence produced by pas- 
| sion, so that I can only consider his wretched attempt as 
‘an effect of fanaticism, as an inceptive wandering of 
| the mind. 
| **f thought it useful and proper, through love for the 
! truth, and attachment for my unhappy friend, who was 
| its so zealous apostle, to notice this murderer to you 
| under these various relations.” 








| KOTZERUE. 
| The following biographical sketch is extracted from 
| the Journal des Debats:—M. Auguste de Kotzebue 
was the son of a Counsellor of Legation of the Duke of 
| Weimar. Being appointed at the age of 20, private 
| Secretary te General Baur, one of the best informed 
military officers in the service of Russia, he gained the 
good will of the Empress Catharine, who em woe him 
to compose some pieces for her theatre of The Hermitage. 
A romantic affection united him to a Russian young 
lady of noble family. He rose rapidly to the post of 


and to the rank of Lieutenant-colonel. He was deco- 
rated with several orders. The independence ef his 
mind caused him to give in his resignation in 1795. He 
accepted in 1796 the functions of Director of the The- 
atre of Vienna; but he soon became disgusted with an 
office surrounded with difficulties and disagreements. 
On his return to Russia, in the spring of 1800, he was 
arrested on the fronticr of the empire, and conducted to 
Kurgan, a handsome little town in Siberia, where he 
enjoyed his full liberty.and had his pieces played by 
the inhabitants. His numerous friends“soon removed 
J the erroncous opinion entertained of him by the :mpe- 

ror Paul; and that monarch having called him to his 
Court, loaded him with marks of kindness. During the 
first years of the reign of Alexander, he travelled in 
Krance, Italy, and Germany. He appeared to settle at 
Berlin, where he undertook a journal; but having 
offended Buonaparte, he withdrew for several years to 
his small estate in Ksthonia. Admiration and hatred 
found him out in -his retreat. While the Moniteur 
thundered against him, the Agricultural Society sent 
him ploughing machines, and the English Admiral 
commanding in the Baltic gave orders to let this pacific 
present pass freely. Kotzebue took a share in the ma- 
nifestoes and diplomatic notes of Russia in the years 
1811and 1812. The Emperor Alexander rewarded him 
by naming him at first, in 1513, Consul-General at 

onigsberg ; and by attaching him afterwards, in 1816, 
to the department of Foreign Affairs, with the title 
Counsellor of State. 

‘The climate of Russia being unsuited to his delicate 
health, the Emperor Alexander gave him leave, in 1817, 
to travel in Germany as long as he thought proper, and 
continued all his appointments, without imposing any 
condition but the honourable one of making him-reports 
|on the state, literary, political, and moral, of that 
| country. — informed of the fanatical rage that was 
| excited against him in the Universities, he had demanded 
| his passports to return to Russia, an 
almost unexampled terminated his life. He was only 
| 58 years of age, but the public considered him to have 
| been very old, because he had commenced his literary 

carecr very young, and during 40 years his numerous 
writings formed subjects of conversation. 
** hum numerat palmas, credidit esse senem.” 

Kotzebue was twice married, and has left 14 children. 
| "The eldest 1s a Captain in the Austrian service. M. 
| Otto de Kotzebue, a Lieutenant of a vessel in the Rus- 
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A hint to Block-les 
ano eu was rcecotly tried, Christe v. Jones, in which 
tiu As. ntl, the well-known wuctioncer, sought to re-| 
cover from the defendant, who is keeper of a billiard) 
tol £690, which he alledgod was money belonging to 
Juta, and won by the defcndant, at games of cards, of 
his clork at (lifferent times and places. The Jury, under! 
the Learned Judge's direction, found a verdict for Mr. 
@hristio—J Meares £500, 


Copper Tree,—At wie benutifal and magnificent Pe- 
face of the Duke of Devonshire, Chateworth, on the 
banks of a fine picoe ef water, ts a tree of copper, repre: | 
sont'ng » willow, from every leaf ef which water is made 
to iesue. by the turning of a cock, so as to form an arti- 
Bee sLowe:, 


sian service, has already rendered himself famous by a 
voyage round the world, the expense of which was de- 
frayed by the munificence of the illustrious Chancellor 
of Russia, the Count de Romanzow. Another brother, 
| Maurice, an officer in the Russian army, has published 
| an account of the Russian Embassy to Persia, to which 

he was attached. ‘Thus the talents of the sons seem 
still to adorn the illustrious name left to them. 








coma "TO THE EDITOR: eg 





President of the Civil Government of Revel, in Esthonia, |! 


eminent amongst them, have been his rivals for a great 


by crowned heads, it was want of willingness on 

ix parts; at least, some of them did not show them- 
selves so squeamish in via | honours and emolu- 
ments from crowned Napoleon. With this monarch and 
his admirers, Mr. K. certainly could never agree. 

In the first place, he had always asserted, that whether 
republicans or imperialists, the French had better get a 
stable government for themselves, before they pretended 
to force one upon the Germans: and in the second, he 
had often upbraided them for having gone so suddenly 
from one extreme to the other. 

In this, however, he was by no means singular ; and 
one of your own friends, now no more, has written a 
most beautiful ode on the same subject. 

That Kotzebue felt more inclination towards the Em- 
peror of Russia, is not surprising, when it is admitted 
on all sides, that the personal character of Alexander 
would be a most amiable one, even in private life, and 
a correspondence with sovereigns has never been prohi- 
bited to men of distinguished talents. Voltaire was in 
relation with a great many, and yet he was never ac- 
cused of having been their slave, or of having retarded 
the work of freedom ; although neither Frederick nor 
Catherine could be supposed to have been amongst its 
friends. 

It is quite a novel maxim, that a man cannot resist 
even the most extravagant schemes of one party, without 
being sold to the other. The effervescence of spirits, 
during the latter part of the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present, has made such ideas familiar to some 
people, unacqitainted with real independence of mind ; 

ut we are not obliged to submit for ever to their sway, 
which differs only in name from that of the inquisition. 
They permit us to say whatever we please against their 

antagonists, but not a word against themselves. It is 
not unlikely, that Mr. K. did not of late years think on 
all points exactly as he had done at the beginning of his 
career; because a man near sixty, naturally differs from 
what he was at the age of twenty. He must have often 
found, that what looks very well in theory, does not al- 
ways answer in practice, and with such a dreadful ex- 
perience as our times have but too amply afforded, he 
would be so much the mere cautious in exciting what 
might lead to bad consequences. 

hether his adversaries are animated by a better spirit, 
I will not determine: but I should like to see some 
fruits of their labour, before I can abide by their ver- 
dict. ‘They are called far superior to the philosophers 
who prepared the French revolution, and their plans are 
said to be much better digested : Germany is to become 
united and free without struggle, and peace, harmony, 
and love are to be universally established, by means un- 
known to former ages. “ 

I have not the least objection; but the beginning is 
not very pes: and till hitherto, the French pa- 
triots, so far from being out-done, appear rather to more 
advantage: they had, at least, a fine constitution upon 
paper, and’ published it before they n to act; but 
now we are made to feel the effects, without knowing 
any thing of the cause, and secret tribunals are to pro- 
nounce sentences without appeal. 

Excellent as the new system may be, it must have but 
weak defenders, if, backed by all the Universities, they 
were not able to out-reason one private individual, but 
had to slay him first, before they could go on. 

The detractors of the victim are, seemingly, not 
aware how great a homage they pay to his manes by their 
assertions. 

I am, respectfully, 


Your constant reader, 












° 7 ® SPERANS. 
Liverpool, April 14, 1819. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1x,—In a late number of the Kaleidoscope you in- 
serted my hostile remarks on the Perambulator. 1 
must acknowledge, that at the time I made them I 
was disappointed and vexed with my own; and in my 
haste, (without reflecting that in the worldthere migh: 
be a greater genius than myself,) I committed to the 
public eye what I trust may hereafter be considered 
a-criticiem on my own performance, and not on thot 
which has alone a right to engross so much of the pub- 
lic attention. I have since seen the effeet of real inge- 
ss br po in one of them; and, whilst Iam now 
much less conceited of my own abilities, 1 cannot help 
bursting from my obscurity, at least to attempt to 
make some little ation for my hasty and unfounded 
conclusions | find, on further acquaintance with it, 
that the Perambulator possesses every advantage whicl 
has been reported ; so [ trust we shall soon be gratified 
by seeing it brought into general use. 

Your's obediently, 
VIATOR. 
8th April. 


Humanity, education, grace, polish, and accomplish- 
ments, are not purchasable commodities. King James 
was so well aware of this, that when a va, be am- 
bitious Scot called u him, and requested hirn to 

| make a shendeman of him—** Na, oa,” said the King, 


~~ 
re een 
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Sr 
* Your publication of the 13th i contains, 
| another attack on the late Mr. Kotzebue, as I had 
j attempted to save him the aspeBsions of slander, 


length of time, and that, wif ape have not been bought 
r 





LIVERPOOL COURT OF REQUESTS, 
TO THE EDITOR. 
<a 
Sir.—As the corporation are now 1 
extension of the Court of Requests, cabling Sone 
to receive the sum of five pounds, and several commy. 


nications to you on this subject have found a Place in 
a 


your paper, you may possibly think proper to 
few lives from me. 

You may have observed the declaration of the 
Chancellor, in the House of Lords, a few days sings 
It is reported in the Courier in these words :—“ The ey, 


tension of these Courts of Requests was inconsisten: 


with the common law of the land; and, instead of 
granting relief, injured individuals.”"—in the Star a 
tollows:—‘+ These minor Courts for the recovery 
small debts which were supposed to afford 0 much t¢, 
lief and operate so bencficially, were really productive 
upon the whole, of much mischief, without affording 
that relief for which they were designed.” 

Such high authority must be regarded with grey 
respect; and will probably induce the corporation ty 
re-consider this subject, before they proceed in, 
measure which his Lordship so decidedly condemns, 

There is one objection to the extension of the coun, 
which 1 consider most important; it is the great e, 
couragement it will give to shopkeepers and others ty 
allow credit in cases where they would refuse if they 
were deprived of this summary mode of 1 
their debts: the consequence will be, the gaol will be 
filled with debtors, and the workhouse with the 
families. . tious in givi m 

If people were as cautious ng credit as 
ought to be, this act would be unnecessary, cod 
evils that will follow be prevented. 

My object is to call the attention of the Public to 
this ye pong measure; but particularly so, the atten. 
tion of our active Chief Magistrate and the Common 
Council, as 1 am convinced the evilsto be apprehended 
must overbalance the good to be expected. 

A FREEMAN, 

7th April, 1819. 








EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCE, 


On Saturday the 27th of March, M. Louis Gutton, 
a thread manufacturer, of Lyons, his wife, and daugh- 
ter, were seen by their neighbours at the hour of nine 
in the evening; the clerk tad received orders to cal} 
the next morning; agreeably to which he went, knock 
ed at the door, and not receiving any answer, he con- 
cluded that the Sicus Gutton and his family bad gone 
into the country. On Monday he again went to their 
residence, knocked and called, but in vain. Alarmed 
at the circumstance, and fearing that some accident 
had happened, he hastened to the police magistrate, 
who came immediately to the house, accompanied by 
the friends and neighbours of Sieur Gutton, when the 
rooms were searched, but neither of the three persuns 
could be found. ‘The articles which remained on the 
table proved that they had supped; and, from the ap- 
pearance of the beds, it was evident they had retired 
to rest; yet neither of the three was seen leaving the 
house during the night of Saturday or on Sunday morn- 
ing. No disorder was apparenc in any of the aparte 
ments; the money till was ia its usual place, untouchs 
ed, as were their tw)gches, trinkets, &c. On Monday 
evening the magistrate placed the seal of office on the 
property of M. Gutten, at the request of his relations, 
Or Sunday the 2th, at 11 o'clock, the body of Ma 
dame Gutton was drawa out of the Rhone, at Irigny, 
in the nets of a fisherman. She wasattired in the ame¢ 
manner as was observed the evening previously. Oa 
inspecting the body, which was opened by the surgeons, 
no trace of violence could be discovered. It is im 


| sible to conjecture by what fatality these three indivis 


duals have been torn from society. 

Intelligence from Lyons, dated the 7th inst. states, 
“that the fate of che tamily of Gutton, whose sudden 
and mysterious disappearance created so much senst- 
tion, is known. A paper has been found in their resi. 
dence, signed by the father, mother, and daughter, in 
which they declare, that numberless misfortanes made 
them decide upon terminating their days,” 





Extraordinary Crime.—In the city of Cork calendar 
for the Assizes, is the following very extraordinary com- 
mittal:—Thomas Connor, ed with feloniously 
taking away Timothy Mahony, a blind idiot, and filli 
him with sores, and cmppling him, for the purpose 
inducing the public chanity. 











Co Correspondents. 


KoOTZEBUE.—A correspondent, who, under the si 
ture of has more once favo us 
on the subject of this celebrated individual, is inform 
ed, that the article of which his present Ictter com- 

lains, did not originate with us, but was copied 
a London journal. 








CuEss.—A CHEss PLAYER BUT NO GAMBLER 
suggests, that it would be very acceptable to the pub 
lic, if we should revive, or rather continue, the im 
genious situations and check mates, of which we once 











* I canna do that; I'll mak ye a Duke, but I canna 
mak ye a gendeman.” . 





gave a series in the Mercury. We had anticipated 
our ee te in this respect, and are fully pre- 

with a very good collection for the purpese, 4 
as well as of critical situations at Draughts, both of 
which we shall bring forward and continue, if we find 
them relished by our readers. 


The republication of the Prospectus of the KaLE1D0-: 


SCOPE, which we deem necessary, upon the occasion 
of removing the office from Pool Lane, wil) mot 
effectually answer the queries of A READER. 


Other communications received :—PuH1L0-sPEC.—CRI 
TICUS. 





We have to apologise to our readers for two or three 


blunders in the last page of the last Kaleidoscopt, 
where, under the head * a Scientific Records,” art 
cle 4, H. Cavaliere Landriani appears instead of It 
Cavaliere Landriani. This originated in the similarity 
of the written H and the Italian article IJ, and re 
mained uncorrected in consequence of our not seeiDg 
the proofs before put to press. 


Pnated, published, and sold 
By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
Liverpool Mercury Office. 
Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Castle 
Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street; Mt 
Warbrick, Circulating Library, Lime-street; Mr. 6 


P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John Smith} 
No. 59, Gerard Street, for ready money only: ' 
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